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Our One Reliance 


By JuLien Gunn, O.H.C. 


volted by the terrible spectacle of the 
there have been some who were re- 
rucifixion. They have either seen in it the 
eaningless waste of a useful human life or 
ie ferocious demand of an angry God for 
e blood of a righteous man. It is possible to 
mpathize with such tender souls, but at 
ie same time we must judge their shallow 
melusions by trying to understand more 
the forces which met on the battle ground 
Calvary. 

As Christians we must accept the doctrine 
 free-will; we must not say that every 
ice is at best a delusion. There is re- 
onsibility and there is guilt. But the 
tuation is not so easy as that might lead 
; to believe. The tightly woven net of mass- 
n has entangled the race so that man of 
mself is helpless to cut through and ex- 
icate himself. This mass-sin would be diffi- 
it for the most perfect man to escape, but 
an has a nature which of itself inclines 
m to evil. With this bald fact before us 
e can see that of himself man is unable to 


he time to time in Christian history 


- 


live according to that righteousness which 
is demanded by God of those who seek to 
serve Him. It is therefore obvious that un- 
aided human nature can never rise to that 
life with God without another to accomplish 
this. 

Then, we ask, why did not God just for- 
give repentant man his sin outright, erase 
the sentence man had written against his 
own name and so strengthen the human 
will that it would be free from sin in the 
future. God of His omnipotent power could 
have restored human nature in many other 
ways than by the Incarnation. It sounds 
easy and very plausible, but there is a real 
problem involved. If the sin which man has 
committed is against the God to whom he 
owes all good and has its roots in a deliber- 
ate rejection of God’s will, then it is not pos- 
sible for an all holy and righteous God to 
condone such wickedness. God would by such 
an act be declaring that the sin against Him 
was of no great consequence. Only a thor- 
oughly immoral god could do such a thing. 
God wanted to forgive the sin of man. He 
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also wanted to convince man of his sinful- 
ness and responsibility and of the divine 
righteousness and mercy. 

It is out of this dilemma that comes the 
life and redemptive action of our Lord: 
action which centers on the Cross. God alone 
has the power to bring about reconciliation 
between Himself and His fallen and impo- 
tent creatures. The creature cannot accom- 
plish the titantic act required for reconcili- 


ation and yet as man is the offender it must - 


be done through him. God solves the prob- 
lem His way: by taking on Himself man- 
hood in the Incarnation. The required ac- 
tion is accomplished by and through the two 
natures—perfect God and perfect man in 
one person, Jesus Christ. 

Therefore when we look upon the Cross 
of suffering we must never think of Jesus 
Christ solely as a man suffering the wrath 
of an oriental potentate lusting for expiation 
through blood, but the God-Man taking upon 
Himself the limitations of nature in order to 
do something for man which he cannot do 
for himself. 


Our OnE RELIANCE 


God as creator of the universe and tl 
author of its laws does not leave man to 
pitiless fate, but suffers everything—ar 
more than man does. The inventor of t 
game takes part and abides by all the rules | 
the game. 7 


St. Bernard puts the matter as clearly : 
we could wish: “God the Father did n 
demand the death of the Son, yet he accepte 
it when—offered; what he thirsted for w: 
not-blood but salvation, for salvation was 
the blood.” + 


The Cross then reveals to us two gre 
facts: (1) The hideous character of sin, at 
(2) the ineffable love of God. 


The character of sin is exposed in tl 
events of the Passion. There is the cowardi 
of the Apostles after their fervent decla 
ation of loyalty to their Master. They dese 
Him in His hour of trial and St. John alo: 
comes back to be the helpless witness of t 
denouement. St. Peter denies His Lo 
when it looks like his safety is threatene 
Judas out of self-love and opinionatedne 
betrays the Master whom He thinks h 
failed to carry out the role of Messiah in t 
proper way. The religious leaders close the 
eyes to the revelation of God and betr 
their Faith in hopes of keeping the favor 
their political over-lords. The Roman s 
diers are given the opportunity of indulgi: 
in all their brutal instincts. Pontius Pilz 
closes his eyes to justice and in order 
make his position secure reverses the gre 
Roman tradition. Satan exploits the situ 
tion as a last effort to defeat the purpose 
God. 

But God cannot be defeated that easi 
The very patience and calm of Jesus Chr 
through all the violence attests to His gre 
power though power restrained. Alone t 
silent, suffering Messiah is the one stro 
character during the Passion. The Passion 
the measure of God’s love in that God w 
willing to undergo all this simply for t 
love that He had for man and His purpc 
of redeeming His lost ones at any cost. M 
was not so lovable that God found a delis 
in doing this for him, but it was done 
order to make man lovable. “For scare 
for a righteous man will one die: yet p 


'Tractus de erroribus Petri Abaelardi, viii, 21-22. 
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venture for a good man some would even 
ire to die. But God commended his love 
yward us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
ers, Christ died for us.” (Romans 5:7-8) 


For this reason we can exalt the Cross 
s the revelation of God’s glory and love; 


we can hail it as our one reliance. We can 
take courage in it, for although we may not 
be able to fathom the mystery of human 
pain, at least we know that the God who 
allows it has drunk the cup of suffering to 
the dregs and by it worked our redemption. 


Edward Bouveric Pusey 


By H. Boone Porter, JR. 


I 


PpUeeY was born in the opening year 
of the Nineteenth Century. His family 
were noble, wealthy, and pious. His 

ther was a commanding and rather un- 

yproachable figure; his mother was more 
mpathetic. Rigorously self-disciplined and 
eorously high-principled, she exhibited 
at moral fortitude for which her age is 
stly famed. Pusey House was a worthy 
yme of strong character. It is interesting 

id not unimportant to note that young 

usey learned in childhood the doctrine of 

e Real Presence in the Eucharist when 

s mother taught him the Catechism. The 

eatest of his future battles, and one that 

as to continue through his whole later 
reer, was over a belief he had been taught 
take for granted in his childhood as the 
aching of the English Church. The convic- 

m that his teachings were nothing but the 

ue teachings of the Church materially 

fected Pusey’s actions and decisions in 

e whole story we are to follow. 


He studied at Eton, and entered Christ 
wurch, Oxford, in 1819, slowly developing 
ose intellectual interests that were to char- 
terize his later years. Several of his 
achers later became churchmen of emi- 
nce. Like many sincere scholars, Pusey 
it genuine respect and gratitude for those 
no had imparted to him their learning, 
en though he might not agree with them 
everything. His academic record was good 
ough not spectacuiar. In the summer of 
22 he visited Switzerland, being at that 
ne a keen admirer of Byron and other 
omantics. He was entranced by the scenery 
d interested in its inspiring effects on the 
man mind. The popular Catholicism he 


saw shocked him, and he expressed a dis- 
taste for the crude veneration of Saints that 
never altogether left him. 

His admiration for Keble and other men 
associated with Oriel College led him to 
compete successfully for a fellowship there. 
He soon embarked on intense Semitic and 
Old Testament study. He spent two sum- 
mers in Germany and attended lectures by 
the leading theologians there, including 
Schleiermacher. This was unusual at the 
time and gave Pusey a distinction many 
Oxford men lacked. Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Syriac and Arabic were studied with that 
extraordinary intensity of which he was so 
capable. 


What is the power of Joy? It is a power to 
exalt; it is even more, it is a principle of 
expansion; joy is an expansive power—the 
joy of God. Further, it is a principle of 
strength; it upholds, it prevents us falling 
into the darkness and sadness of sorrow. 

—Anon. 


In 1827 he was engaged to Miss Barker, 


a lady with whom he had been in love for 


several years. They exchanged many let- 


ters. Hers reveal that earnestness and piety 


which distinguish all of Pusey’s associates. 
His reveal political liberalism and support 
of Catholic Emancipation, coupled with a 
Protestant concern to maintain an enlight- 
ened faith on the part of his betrothed. 

The next year was the most eventful— 
outwardly the only eventful—year of his 
life. First he was ordained to the diaconate. 
Soon after his father died. After an appro- 


priate interval he and Miss Barker married. 


Their wedding trip included a tour through 
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the Lake Country. They called on Mrs. 
Coleridge and visited in the home of Sir 
Walter Scott. There is no question of 
Pusey’s taste for the English Romanticists. 
He was quite aware of the importance of 
Scott’s indirect contribution to the Oxford 
Movement. Marriage necessitated Pusey’s 
resignation of his fellowship, but on the 
recommendation of Bishop Lloyd of Oxford, 
he was appointed Regius Professor of He- 
brew. This appointment involved a canonry 
in Christ Church. Thus at the early age of 
28, Pusey settled in that position in the 
geographic. academic, and _ ecclesiastical 
worlds which he was to occupy with such 
distinction for the rest of his life. He was 
advanced to the priesthood immediately and 
celebrated his first Eucharist at his ancestral 
home in Pusey Church. 


Pusey’s wife was ideally suited to him. 
She devotedly embraced the faith for which 
her husband fought, and turned her luxuries 
into alms for the poor. As a Latin scholar 
she assisted her husband in his work. Her 
children shared her piety. There can be no 
doubt that the devout churchmanship of his 
family was a tremendous moral support to 
Pusey during his trials. Outwardly, however, 
his family life was one of deep sorrow. His 
wife was to live only eleven years. One 
daughter died in infancy. Another daughter 
who had pledged herself to reviving the Re- 
ligious Life in the English Church died in 
her youth before she could accomplish her 
goal. Philip, the son, lived to be a close 
associate of his father, whose religious and 
scholarly character he inherited. Philip de- 
voted himself to an exhaustive study of St. 
Cyril and visited the East many times col- 
lecting original material. He was crippled 
and frail and died before his father. 


II 

In the meantime the Oxford Movement 
began, and Pusey could not but sympathize, 
yet he was at first not formally associated 
with it. He soon, however, became swept 
into the movement and contributed in De- 
cember 1833 a tract on Fasting. This whole 
sequence is typical of Pusey. He never in- 
itiated controversy. He always assumed that 
Catholic principles were generally accepted 
by the Church of England until it was 


proved otherwise. But when the upholdei 
of a Catholic principle were opposed- 
even though he had not entirely agreed wi 
them—-he would fight unyieldingly, for yea 
until the victory was won. His controversi 
were all essentially defensive; they wer 
defenses of the spiritual truths he insiste 
he had been legitimately taught by and withi 
the Church of England. In this respect } 
is fundamentally different from Newma 
and the Romeward wing. | 

In the summer of 1835, Pusey contribute 
another tract on fasting, followed by thre 
on Holy Baptism which formed a length 
analysis of the subject, replete with Scriy 
tural, Patristic, and Liturgical quotation 
Pusey’s insistence on Baptismal Regenerz 
tion caused deep opposition from the evat 
gelicals, and F. D. Maurice, on differer 
grounds, was decided by it to leave the O32 
ford camp. 


Great things, great opportunities of ser 
ing God, come but rarely, but little thing 
whereby our faithfulness is proved occt 
perpetually. Be sure if you do your best - 
your daily life, you will not be left withor 
help when some great occasion arises. 

—Pére Gro 


Pusey had quickly acquired a conside 
able position of leadership among the Tra 
tarians. Keble was no longer at Oxfor 
and Pusey alone among the group had a1 
eminence in the academic world. On tl 
other hand, Pusey had none of the qualiti 
of a popular leader. He utterly lacked tl 
easy eloquence and oratorical talent of son 
of his colleagues. He was constantly su 
porting such things as fasting, which cou 
hardly arouse quick popular support. H 
Tracts for the Times soon become tomes f 
eternity. Yet this had its advantages. FE 
encouraged no superficial followers, sw 
as those with whom Newman swamp 
the movement. His works might be unrea 
able, but he established his points in 
manner few had the scholarship to contr 
vert. He built for the future. In 1836 he b 
gan editing a series of patristic translatio1 
the Library of the Fathers, an importa 
labor that continued many years and 
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ich many others contributed, Mrs. Pusey 
1 Philip among them. Later he began the 
rary of Anglo Catholic Theology which 
yrinted the Caroline Divines. 


[In 1839 Mrs. Pusey died on Trinity Sun- 
y, after receiving the Viaticum from her 
sband. This bereavement had its natural 
ect on a temperament so serious and 
sitive as Pusey’s. He became more ascetic, 
re prayerful, and more penitent. He be- 
ne increasingly concerned with the inner 
. As a private devotion he began using 
> Monastic Hours in addition to the 
ayer Book Offices. He did not, however, 
k to popularize their use for fear of im- 
‘ing any incompleteness in the Anglican 
ily Office. Again, the fundamentally de- 
sive character of Pusey’s position ap- 
ars. William Palmer’s publication of an- 
nt liturgies suggested to Pusey’s friends 
> publication of the Sarum Breviary in 
lish. After some planning, however, the 
aject never succeeded. Pusey felt it an 
wise venture. Sounder doctrine and more 
ting were what people really needed, he 
ote Newman. Pusey shared the newly 
sused interest in the Eastern Churches 
d deeply desired reunion with them. He 
d his friends, however, were discouraged 
the Eastern positions regarding the 
lioque clause in the Nicene Creed, and 
issia’s perennial efforts to prevent any 
tact except its own between the Eastern 
d Western Churches. The publication of 
me of the Eastern Liturgies was pro- 
ted. Pusey and others, however, felt it 
possible to publish them, largely because 
the invocations of Saints they included, 


When the Jerusalem Bishopric was pro- 
sed, Pusey was less opposed to it than 
2 other Oxford men. He was pleased at 
ormer Jew being consecrated, and quaintly 
oposed that parishes of converted Jews in 
lestine might continue to keep the Jew- 
1 Law. Finally, however, he, like his 
end Gladstone was convinced that an ex- 
rimental Church was wrong. 


Ill 
Meanwhile the Tractarians had ceased to 
simply a vociferous group of aggressive 
ung churchmen. They were now a distinct 
rty, with distinct enemies. Opposition was 


Tue Frnpinc OF THE TRUE Cross 
By Sebastiano Ricci 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) 
(Kress collection) 


doubtless greatly increased by the develop- 
ment of ceremonial. This visible departure 
from accepted custom led to popular indig- 
nation against a group who otherwise could 
scarcely have attracted much popular notice. 
To the Doctor’s dismay “Ritualism” was 
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commonly dubbed ‘“Puseyism.” Although 
he so often felt bound to defend the Ritual- 
ists, he had done nothing to initiate their 
practices. In 1841, his friend, Hook, rebuilt 
the parish church at Leeds, thus executing 
the first fulfilment of the Camden Society 
ideals. The era of the surpliced lay-choir 
had begun. 

1843 was a full year for Pusey. He had 
composed what he took to be an eirenic ser- 
mon on the Eucharist as a means of the-re- 


St. MIcHAEL 


Spanish School 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


mission of sins, “The Holy Eucharist | 
Comfort to the Penitent.’”’ To the surprise ( 
everyone, it was condemned as _ heretic 
and Pusey was suspended from preachir 
in the University. The intention, evidentl 
was to strike not this sermon so much < 
the leader of Puseyism. The sermon wz 
published together with an over-whelmir 
assembly of passages from accepted Ang] 
can doctors who explicitly state the do 
trine of the Eucharistic Presence. Soc 
after, Pusey was shocked by Newman 
resignation from his cure at Oxford at 
Littlemore. Then his daughter, Lucy, die 
He was deeply inspired by the confident ar 
almost joyful departure of this saintly gi 
As she died he charged her to intercede f 
the fulfilment of that plan she had hope 
to accomplish on earth. He had good reas¢ 
to trust his child was standing in the pre 
ence of God, for on the day of her funer 
two letters arrived expressing plans for tl 
establishment of sisterhoods. Two years late 
these hopes were realized, and heartily su 
ported by Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter. 

more happy event in 1843 was the consecr 
tion of St. Saviour’s Church in Leeds. 

had been built mainly at Pusey’s expens 
and was intended to express the full Oxfo 
teaching in a city parish. It had a series 

disappointing incumbents and led to mai 
sorrows later on, but it nevertheless min: 
tered to many souls as had been intende 


I cannot sin alone; I cannot, thank Gc 
strive alone. 
—Bishop B. F. Westco 


The Tractarian group was now facing se 
ous opposition. Ward and Oakeley were cc 
demned. Samuel Wilberforce became Bish 
of Oxford, while entertaining a strong fe 
ing against Pusey. In later years he learn 
to accept Pusey, but he never became cc 
dial. It is an irony of history that the Bish 
who did so much to revive a conception 
the episcopate worthy of the doctrine 
Apostolic Succession, should be estrang 
from so important a champion of the thec 
of episcopacy. Lucy’s death led her fatl 
to turn even more to the inner life, and 
further-alienated himself from general fay 
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y publishing English translation of Conti- 
ental books of spiritual guidance. New- 
jan meanwhile seceded, and others followed. 

In 1846 Pusey’s suspension expired and 
e preached before the University the “En- 
te Absolution of the Penitent.” Before a 
acked congregation, he began his sermon 
y briefly but clearly summarizing and re- 
ffirming the teaching of his condemned ser- 
10n three years before. He then proceeded 
) expound the practice of Penance and its 
gitimacy in the English Church. Later in 
1e year he wrote Keble, asking him to hear 
is first Confession. Pusey’s preparation 
as markedly un-Roman, and carried the 
evout Anglican approach to the extreme. 
le devoted an entire month mainly to sub- 
ecting himself to every known form of self- 
ecusation. Afterwards, he importuned the 
eluctant Keble to subscribe his approval 
> a Rule of Life he composed for himself. 
‘his Rule was most remarkable; it con- 
isted of a detailed prohibition of every 
leasure and comfort, physical, mental or 
ocial, (since the time of his wife’s death he 
ad given up attending all purely social 
atherings) and prescribed an act of peni- 
ence for every action in life. This Rule 
vas not based on any other but was the 
atural expression of Pusey’s austere peni- 
ence and abhorrence of himself. At the same 
ime, it included all the approved ascetic 
ractices of ancient and modern times: hair- 
hirt, abstinence from alcohol, hard-bed, 
nd.so on. Keble would not permit a reso- 
ation never to smile except to children, 
or Pusey’s ardent desire to flog himself. 
<eble was so moved that he appropriated 
auch of his spiritual son’s Rule to his own 
se, and the two saints each felt guilty of 
eing responsible for the self-imposed cruel- 
ies of the other. Pusey continued to go 
o Hursley at least thrice a year to perform 
is duties, until Keble’s death twenty years 
iter. 

1850 was another trying year. There was 
he Gorham Case. Then there was the Papal 
\ggression excitement, and Pusey was in- 
ibited for a time by Bishop Wilberforce 
ecause his editions of foreign devotional 
ooks tended to spread popery. 


Pusey was active in scholarly research 


about Synods, in regard to the revival of 
Convocation in the middle of the century. 
He advised Bishop Phillpotts in preparing 
for the Diocesan Synod of Exeter, and he 
exchanged long epistles with Gladstone and 
others about the projected Convocations. He 
especially devoted himself to refuting the 
common belief that the lay order was repre- 
sented in the ancient synods, though he 
granted they should be represented when 
canons were to have civil enactment. He 
unsuccessfully tried to persuade the Scotch 
Episcopalians to keep laity out of their 
Synods. He constantly pointed out that the 
much-boasted American General Conven- 
tion had abandoned the Athanasian Creed. 


IV 

In 1854 the administration of the Uni- 
versities was reforrned, and Pusey, though 
he opposed much that was enacted, was im- 
mediately elected to the Hebdomadal Board, 
on which he remained until incapacitated by 
old age. Both friend and foe were pleasantly 
surprised to find that the Doctor had con- 
siderably practical administrative ability. 

From this time on Pusey’s cause fared 
better. A determined effort was made to 
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prosecute Archdeacon Denison for euchar- 
istic teaching similar to Pusey’s. In this con- 
nection the latter published a sermon on the 
Eucharist followed by a volume of notes 
which numbers no less than 722 pages! 
Through a legal technicality Denison won 
the suit. Pusey’s friend Bishop Forbes was 
tried in Scotland, and the condemnation 
expressed only a slight disapproval. 


In 1860 both Anglo-Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals were shocked by the appearance_of 
Essays and Reviews. Pusey was deeply con- 
cerned with a scholarly vindication of the 
prophetic character of the Old Testament. 
The later appointment of Temple to the epis- 
copate permanently destroyed the intimate 
friendship between Pusey and Gladstone. 


In 1865 he published his first Eirentcon, 
a work attempting to distinguish the “real” 
teaching of the Roman Church from its 
popular practices and excessive mariolatry 
(he never got over worrying about that) 
and expressing the hope for reunion with 
both Rome and the East. In regard to the 
latter, he had joined the Eastern Church 
Association when it was formed the pre- 
vious year, but was always determined to 
maintain the Filioque clause. [In the first 
place he felt it was often only an excuse for 
the Easterners to denounce the West. Sec- 
ondly, he felt that once the clause was in- 
serted, to remove it would be to deny the 
Procession through the Son, which had been 
believed in before the clause was inserted. 
This is Pusey’s typical line of reasoning and 
defensive stand. In 1872 he felt he must re- 
sign from the Association. | 

In regard to the Roman Church he took a 
more active approach, encouraged by the 
wide favor the Eirenicon received. (Among 
many others, he received a letter of con- 
gratulation from Dr. Dollinger, afterwards 


The true religion must have as a character- 
istic the obligation to love God. This is very 
just, and yet no other religion has com- 
manded this; ours has done so. It must also 
be aware of human lust and weakness; ours 
is so. It must have adduced remedies for 
this; one is prayer. No other religion has 
asked of God to love and follow him. 

—Pascal. 


the Old Catholic leader, in Germany.) Hi 
paid a short visit to France, interviewinj 
several bishops. The Archbishop of Paris re 
ceived him with interest, and admitted th 
validity of Anglican Orders. Later in th 
year he made a second trip, about whic 
little is known. He was amused when on 
Archbishop shocked a good French pries 
by introducing Pusey as a fellow-Catholic 
In these discussions, he was primarily con 


_ cerned over the question of papal supremacy 


Pusey readily granted the papal primacy 
and he supposed that supremacy was a1 
undefined concept that did not necessaril 
involve any one of the particular preroga 
tives usually associated with it. Some of th 
French prelates encouraged this supposi 
tion, and conjectured that if the Englis 
Church accepted papal primacy, the specifi 
extent of papal jurisdiction in England coul 
be reduced to a minimum and restraine 
by a Concordat. Unfortunately, events i 
Rome soon showed the vanity of these illv 
sions. It is interesting to note that Newma 
had by now become so typical a Roma 
Catholic as to call Pusey’s Eirenicon a 
attack on Roman Catholicism. 


In 1866, John Keble, Pusey’s deare: 
friend and spiritual father, departed th’ 
life. Keble College was soon after founde 
in his memory. This College was intended t 
embody the principles of the Anglo-Cathol 
Faith and to permit the education of le: 
pecunious students that previously had bee 
able to attend Oxford. Pusey was a truste 
from the first and always took a keen it 
terest in his friend’s monument. 


During all these years the Ritualist 
movement was growing and _ attractir 
stronger friends and stronger enemies. | 
1851, Pusey wrote a friend he had ju 
learned of the “significance” the Eastwat 
position was supposed to have. He was i 
terested, but not impressed. Twenty yea 
later Pusey was permitting himself to wri 
Liddon “It is a grand fight and enough 
make one twenty years younger,” verl 
mirabilia from Pusey! As Catholic cer 
monial became increasingly identified wi 
Catholic teaching, Pusey realized that 
permit the ceremonial to be discredit 
would _inevitably discredit the teachin 
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iite in accord with this defensive strategy, 

insisted that ceremonial should not be 
‘roduced in parishes where it was not 
Icomed by the people. Seeking to direct 
ainst himself the prosecution to which 
aers were being subjected, Pusey now 
vays celebrated facing East. No one dared 
ack him, however. In 1872, forty years 
er the Oxford Movement had begun, the 
shest court of the land rendered its 
dgement in the Bennett Case. Without 
snnett even defending himself, it was ex- 
citly and unequivocally stated that it was 
ral to teach the objective Presence in the 
icharist. Now at last, an old man past his 
ree-score and tefi years, Pusey saw vin- 
cated the Mystery of Faith he had learned 

childhood. Pusey, sick in bed, gladly 
owed himself to smile. 


Love may exist without feeling, as may 
sling without love; mere feeling is not a 
oof of the sincerity of love. It always satis- 
‘s the heart, but often deceives it. 
—Avrillon. 


| This same year saw the Old Catholic Con- 
ess in Cologne. Though Pusey was vis- 
ng Germany at the time, he refused to 
tend. Either the Old Catholics were plain 
oman Catholics who accepted all the errors 
Roman Catholicism before the Vatican 
nuncil, or else they were dangerous lib- 
als. Their prompt abandonment of the 
ilioque Clause—about which Pusey and his 
n felt so strongly—confirmed for him the 
tter suspicion. | 

In the following years Pusey was called on 
defend the Sacrament of Penance, and 
fight the rising tide of scepticism with 
gard to the Bible. Pusey, like so many 
aglishmen, viewed with favor the study of 
atural History, and several times aided 
s scientific colleagues in the University. 
e would brook, however, no tampering 
th Scripture. He eagerly hoped that the 
lief in “our apedom’’ would be soon de- 
royed. On the whole Pusey took a rea- 
nable and rather scholastic view that 
atural Science was a fine thing, in its own 
here. In 1878 he composed his last two 
liversity Sermons; confined by ill health, 


Maponna AND CHILD 
By Ugolino da Siena 


(Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D, C.) 
(Kress collection) 


they had to be read for him by substitutes. 
One was on the proper relation of Natural 
Science to Theology and the other upheld 
the prophetic character of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus at the last Pusey was concerned 
with his first scholarly interests—the Old 
Testament, and the relation of Faith to Sci- 
ence that had concerned him during his 
early visits to Germany. 


Vv 
In his old age Pusey was admired as well 
as respected on all sides. The Oxford which 


_had once condemned him was now happy 


to share his fame. He gradually had to give 
up some of his many activities and offices, 
but he never stopped his Hebrew lectures. 
In 1880 his son, Philip, died, but Pusey, 
who had so often been pained by bereave- 
ment, now seemed to regard his son as still 
present. Afterwards, his grandson, Rey- 
erend J. E. B. Brine, came to live with 
him. He kept up his voluminous correspond- 
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ence and his letters to the Times. In Sep- 
tember of 1882 he fell ill at Ascot Priory, 
trying to prepare his lectures for the ap- 
proaching term. His brother and surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Brine, came to his bed-side. 
Though his senses were inpaired and his 
mind clouded, he was deeply at peace. He 
repeated various prayers and snatches of 
the liturgy and expired quietly. Death had 
not found him unprepared. In an age of 
worldly hope, optimism, and confidence in 
“progress,” Pusey had never, since his wife’s 
departure, ceased to think of Death and 
Judgement. 


The foregoing narrative gives no adequate 
idea of all Pusey did. Besides these great 
controversies, he was engaged in many les- 
ser debates, defending every doctrine that 
was ever questioned, as well as maintaining 
a lively interest in political and educational 
affairs. Through all these years he was 
giving his Hebrew lectures, performing aca- 
demic duties and pursuing scholarly labors 
having no direct relation to the Tractarian 
Cause. His wife’s premature death left him 
a family of children to bring up. He wrote 
bales of letters to persons of all sorts, from 
the Prime Minister to small children. He 
was the spiritual counsellor and confessor 
of countless souls. Appearing to the world 
as a controversialist, in his own character 
he was above all one who loved souls and 
sought holiness. Although inseparably iden- 
tified with the movement he so largely led, 
his interest was ever to defend Christian 
truth on every front. It is remarkable that 
one so utterly charitable and self effacing 
could ever lead a party. Yet he did lead, 
because he was always hopeful when others 
despaired ; and he always sought to bring on 
himself the penalties and humiliations to 
which others were subjected. 


Clearly Pusey shared the courage of the 
empire-builders and magnates of his day. 
Yet Pusey, a wiser merchant, sold all his 
goods to buy a more precious Pearl, and 
spent all his strength to serve a more glorious 
Empire. In an age of stupendous action, 
Pusey turned to an inner combat. When 
we read of the monks and ascetics of an- 
tiquity, we can dismiss their feats as the 
quaint practices of a superstitious folk, or 


can even assure ourselves that such thing 
never really happened. It is startling 
find the hair-shirt beneath the frock coz 
of an eminently respectable, well-born, a 
learned professor. Yet perhaps we cou 
dismiss Pusey too, in our modern way ¢ 
explaining everything psychologically, if 
were not for the plain fact that he did brin 
forth the fruits of the spirit promised by th 
ascetics of old. 


Pusey was too solemn for the moder 
taste, but like all who love the Cross deeph 
he was as sensible of the flood of Grace ¢ 
he was of human sin. Though he denied a 
pleasure to himself, he was a constant con 
fort to those around him. He was gentle 1 
all save himself. The penitential cast « 
Pusey’s sanctity may not be without i 
deeper meaning. In an age when the ric 
glutted themselves with imported delicacie 
he fared as meagerly as his physician wou 
permit. In an age of luxurious hotels, he s 
himself to “travel as poorly as possible 
In an age of kid gloves, he went bare hande 
in all weather. In the hey-day of the “soci 
climber,’ he never permitted himself — 
dine out. In the most class-stricken of < 
societies, he ministered to the poor at 
outcast, convinced he was unworthy 
serve the meanest of God’s children. | 
the mysterious economy of the Body 
Christ, Pusey’s chief task may have be 
something quite invisible to the mat 
learned historians and biographers of tl 
Oxford Movement. In the hospital of t 
ruined Millionaire, there are assista 
wounded surgeons, called to ply the ste 
alone, unseen, and even too humble to kne 
what they are doing. The Oxford Moveme 
can only be explained as a movement of t 
Spirit, and movements of the Spirit c 
only be explained by the suffering victori 
of those whose life is hid in Christ. 
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“Lord, Hear My Prayer” 


By SuirLtey Carter Hucuson, O.H.C. 


The Thirteenth Sunday After Trinity 


THE COLLECT 

Imighty and merciful God, of whose only 
ft it cometh that thy faithful people do unto 
ce true and laudable service; Grant, we 
seech thee, that we may so faithfully serve 
ee in this life, that we fail not finally to 
fain thy heavenly promises; through the 
erits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


is that of ourselves we can lay hold 
of no good thing. From Him alone 
ometh every good and perfect gift.’’ God 
juires of every soul a service which at the 
t day can be judged to be true and laud- 
le. Hearts might easily grow faint as they 
lect that the standard to which they are 
conform is divine not human, that my 
‘vice must be true and laudable, i.e., 
uiseworthy, according to God’s estimate. 
t God Himself gives us the light and the 
ength to achieve all that He wills for us. 
» shows us our helplessness that we may 
rn to depend, not on self, but wholly in 
m. 
He who sets this standard for us is Christ 
- Lord, and it is He also who furnishes 
with all the strength and grace required 
attain to it. And this strength is the 
ength which He employed in the days of 
s earthly life in His Human Nature in 
ler to do all things in a manner pleasing to 
Father. He is the Vine, we are the 
‘rafted branches; and the life of the Vine 
vs into the branches and makes it pos- 
le for us to bring forth fruit. His strength 
ny strength, and I can by employing it 
and do well, all that He asks of me. Since 
re is no limit to His strength, there is 
limit to my achievement. “I will sing of 
Lord because he hath dealt so lovingly 
h me.” 


ce constant teaching of the Holy Spirit 


n the face of God’s great demand upon 
—“be ye perfect”—we must turn to Him 
whose only gift it cometh that thy faith- 
people do unto thee true and laudable 


service. He will enable us to do all things for 
Him, and He alone can give this ability. 
Natural gifts of mind or heart, unless we use 
them according to His will, will only be for 
our greater condemnation since they afford 
opportunities for His service which we shall 
be wasting. 

How often does the idea of faithfulness 
appear in the Scripture teaching. Here we 
ask that His faithful people may serve Him 
faithfully. This may sound tautological, but 
it is not so. Faithful service grows out of a 
faithful character. As only a well-tempered 
tool can do good work, so only the soul 
that is grounded in faithfulness can conform 
to the standard of Christ. But every exer- 
cise of faithfulness deepens the character, 
builds us up little by little, thought by 
thought, act by act, in the likeness and na- 
ture of our Blessed Lord. ““When I wake up 
after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with 
te: 

As we have thought, God does not de- 
mand great and difficult things of us. Re- 
member the words our Lord uses of the 
souls whom He admits at the Judgment to 
His eternal favour and reward: “Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things; I will make thee 
ruler over many things. Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” Faithfulness in the lit- 
tle things will bring the divine approval, and 
the great reward. “Faithful in little, faith- 
ful in much.” Be faithful this day in the 
little tasks and the reward will be yours. “O 
continue forth thy loving kindness unto 
them that know thee.” 

Courage and integrity are the virtues 
needed in order to be faithful in the use of 
the grace God bestows upon us. Courage im- 
plies that we know God is with us and there- 
fore we fear nothing for He is our strength 
and our protection. Integrity implies the 
wholeness and balance of the Christ-qualities, 
which are developed by conforming our- 
selves to His will resolutely wherever that 
will is made known to us. Daily and hourly 
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in little things doing with attention and de- 
liberation what conscience tells you is the 
will of God. “Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 

What great and rare and sweet surprise 
awaits the faithful soul in the life to come. 
Those on our Lord’s right in the parable of 
the Judgment were told of their ministries 
to Him, and in surprise they cried, “Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered and gave 
thee meat, or thirsty and gave thee drink?” 
Then they learned that which they had done 
to the least of His brethren had been done to 
Him, and great was their reward. What lov- 
ing ministry can I do to Him to-day? 


The Fourteenth Sunday After Trinity 


THE COLLECT 
Almighty and everlasting God, give unto us 
the increase of faith, hope, and charity; and, 
that we may obtan that which thou dost 
promise, make us to love that which thou 
dost command; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

The virtues we ask for to-day were given us 
in Baptism; and they are increased by every 
prayer or good work done for love of God, 
To be thus increased they must, be exer- 
cised. To increase my Faith, I must not 
worry over difficulties, but meet every trial 
with a firm act of belief on which I base my 
trust in God. He is my kind, loving Father ; 
I am His little child. Surely I can believe 
in and trust in Him when “underneath are 
the everlasting arms.” 

Supernatural hope is not a vague, fitful 
longing; it is the steadfast expectation of 
those things which will surely come to pass 
because God, whose promise cannot fail has 
promised them. My hope is based on my 
knowledge of His love, His promises, His 
power. 1 know He loves me; He has prom- 
ised me the good things of His house ; and He 
has the power to fulfil His promises. Truly 
“T have a good hope because of his word.” 

Charity is the greatest of Christian vir- 
tues, which I should exercise towards God 
and man. The test of love is loyalty. I am 
always loyal to those I really love. Am I 
really loyal to God in thought, word, and 
action? And, for His sake, am I gentle and 
kind to others, watching for, or better still, 


making, opportunities to do good to them, 
at least one little thing each day? Read t 
13th chapter of Ist Corinthians if we wou} 
have a perfect picture of love as God s 
it in its perfection. 


These three great virtues are the foun 
tion of my Christian life. My life is built « 
them, and is sustained by them. Show 
they depart from my soul I would no long 
have any part or lot in God, and my on 
ness with Him is the more perfect as dé 
by day, through being exercised, these poy 
ers grow and increase. Only through tl 
operation of these virtues can our Lord 
great prayer “that they all may be one, | 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, th 
they also may be one in us,” find its fulfi 
ment. Contemplate these words of o 
Lord’s, learn their deep meaning. 


These virtues are called the theologic 
virtues, i.e., the virtues that relate the so 
directly to God. They come to us as a g 
from God; they are exercised only in t 
grace and power of God, and when right 
exercised they lead the soul to a joyo 
and loving relation with God which shall e 
dure for eternity. There is no possibility 
standing still in the exercise of faith, hoy 
and love. If they do not develop, they peris 
So we pray not for the gift of them, for 1 
have that already through our Baptism, t 
for their increase. “More and more” must 
the motto and slogan of the Christian 1 
and warfare. “Lord increase our faith; Loi 
thou art my hope; I will love thee, O Lo 
my strength.” 

The final thought in this collect is one 
the most beautiful embodied in any pray 
in the Liturgy. We ask that in order tl 
we may obtain that which thou dost pro 
ise, make us to love that which thou d 
command. He who loves the will and co 
mands of God is secure. So long as that lc 
holds fast, we cannot go wrong. In Go 
good time, all the precious promises will fi 
their fulfillment. “My soul doth wait 
thee, in thy word is my trust.” 

The virtues of faith and hope belong 
the life in the Church Militant and in P 
gatory only. When we pass to our ultim 
reward, faith will be lost in sight, and hx 


| 
| 
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will pass into the full and glorious fruition 
of all those blessed things to which we now 
look forward. But love will endure for eter- 
nity. Heaven is the perfect life of love, 
Ser deepening. As in the end we gaze upon 
the Face of God we shall find as it were, a 
paradox—love will be perfect; there will 
be nothing that will not constitute love in its 
heavenly fulness, and yet it will ever go on 
to greater and more glorious fruitions, as we 
enter more and more into the life and joy of 
Him who is essential Love. In being made 
one with Him in an ever more complete 
unity, we shall be made one with God and 
“God is Love.” 


The Fifteenth Sunday After Trinity 
THE COLLECT 

Keep, we beseech thee, O Lord, thy Church 
with thy perpetual mercy; and, because the 
frailty of man without thee cannot but fall, 
keep us ever by thy help from all things hurt- 
ful, and lead us to all things profitable to 
our salvation; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Christ, in His Body the Church, trusts 
us to finish the work that He “began to do” 
while on earth. We cannot do His work 
save through His perpetual mercy, and 
His mercy operates in relation to our sins, 
which are the chief things hurtful against 
which we pray. If I watch and pray, I can 
put away sin, and so be able to do all that 
He asks me to do for Him. “Turn thy face 
irom my sins and put out all my misdeeds.” 

God rarely works directly in our lives, 
but He uses means and instruments which 
He in His wisdom has ordained. He has 
created His Church, the Body of Christ. 
Our Lord is the Head and we are the 
members. Its life is derived from Him, and 
we are members one of another, sharing 
with each other all the blessings and graces 
that God bestows. The grace of every prayer, 
every Communion, every absolution, every 
yood work derives from Christ and then 
ows out from us into every soul in the 
Church Militant, the Church Expectant and 
Triumphant. It is in my power through’ my 
faithfulness to bring to every soul in His 
Church a rich blessing, and likewise do 
[ profit from every devout action on the 


CONSTANTINE AND Saint HeLena WitH THE Cross 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


part of every Christian soul. “I love thee, 
O Lord my God; bring me to those unspeak- 
able joys which thou hast prepared for those 
who unfailingly love thee.” 

The frailty of man without thee cannot 
but fall. We make this acknowledgment con- 
cerning ourselves in the beginning of this 
prayer. All of our experience in life proves 
the truth of this solemn statement. How 
often have we started out with some new 
and good resolution; our determination was 
firm; we thought to do much; but we 
failed. We had said “I will do this,’ and 
we forget to depend on God and to pray for 
His help. No good thing can be done save 
in and through Him, but “the Lord is my 
refuge, and my God is the strength of my 
confidence.” 

Again we see the three-fold principle that 
operates in the Church, and in every mem- 
ber of it. We ask two gifts from God—Keep 
us ever by thy help from all things hurtful. 
But this is not enough. Merely to avoid what 
is hurtful will not make for spiritual growth 
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and power. We go on to ask Him to lead us 
to all things profitable to our salvation. 
But all this is the joint work of God and the 
soul. We ask Him to do these great things 
for us, but the Scripture indicates that we 
have an essential part to play. “Abhor that 
which is evil” this is our work; “cleave to 
that which is good” is another work. The 
two together constitute our Christian duty. 
Can I accomplish it? I most surely can by 
the help of God. “O turn unto me, and have 
mercy upon me; give thy strength unto thy 
servant, and save the son of thine hand- 
maiden.” 


We find another principle set forth in this 
collect. We ask God to lead us to all things 
profitable. God never drives or forces the 
soul. He indicates to us His will and shows 
us what is profitable, but while our course is 
pointed out to us by the Holy Spirit, nothing 
is accomplished until we, through the action 
of our God guided wills, conform to the 
divine will. Through all Scripture this Jead- 
ing is emphasized. The psalmist says “He 
shall lead me forth beside the waters of 
comfort” and the Good Shepherd “calleth 
His own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
out’. . . and the sheep follow him.” “O 
send out thy light and thy truth; Jet them 
lead me; let them bring me unto thy holy 
hill, and to thy tabernacles.” 


No ‘man can justly censure another, be- 
cause no man truly knows another. 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 


We ask Him also to lead us to all things 
profitable to our salvation. What things are 
profitable to our salvation? Worldly goods, 
honours, pleasures? Rather do these things 
put us in grave peril. So let us not complain 
if in answer to this prayer disappointment 
and suffering come. Out of a patient endur- 
ance of these we can coin the true riches 
and joys of the Kingdom. The sending of 
suffering is the proof of God’s love. “I know, 
O Lord, that thy judgments are right and 
that thou of very faithfulness hast caused 
me to be troubled.” 


We have considered that God in His great 
love gives us a part in the achieving of our 
salvation. Our Lord enjoins us, “Lay up 


for yourselves treasures in heaven ;” Sth 
Paul following the Master says, “work oul 
your own salvation with fear and trembj} 


down as: one of the indispensable Christiat} 
duties, “Build up yourselves on your mos} 
holy faith.” None of these things can bd) 
done without God, but God has, on thd 
otherhand,—willed that he will do nothing} 
without our cooperation. Pray Him tha} 
we may “perceive and know what things} 
we ought to do, and also that we may have} 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the 
same.” ‘ | 


The Sixteenth Sunday After Trinity 


THE COLLECT 
O Lord, we beseech thee, let thy continual 
pity cleanse and defend thy Church; and} 
because it cannot continue in safety withoui 
thy succour, preserve it evermore by thy help} 
and goodness; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


We who constitute the Church Militant 
must remember that its grace and power 
cannot rise above the level and spiritual 
power which is maintained by the average 
member. We therefore pray that His con- 
tinual pity may cleanse and defend thy 
Church by cleansing and defending us who 
constitute it. We need His continual pity. 
because His loving mercy and compassion 
are required to take away our continual 
state of sin and misery, resulting from our 
fallen nature. ““O Lord, plenteous in good- 
ness and mercy, cleanse me from all evil 
and the weakness that brings failure.” 

The prophet says, “Thy mercies are new 
every morning,” because as God looks on us 
with each returning day, He sees the ever 
returning results of the Fall. Cry daily for 
His continual pity, and the continual inroads 
of sin will be checked. “Let us search and 
try out our ways, and turn again to the 
Lord.” 

We ask first to be cleansed by His con- 
tinual pity. Our continual sin requires con- 
tinual cleansing, and this cleansing is not 
possible without continual repentance. Let 
me say daily from my heart, “God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner,’ and the Precious 
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Blood will cleanse me daily from my sin. 
“Though we be held and bound by the chain 
of our sins, yet will the pitifulness of thy 
great mercy save us.” 

With this daily purification, sin cannot 
accumulate, its roots cannot strike deep 
into my heart. With every sin a link is 
forged in the chain with which Satan would 
bind me. But if each link be shattered on the 
anvil of penitence as soon as it is found, 
no chain can be forged. : 

It is not only cleansing from past sins 
that we need but if we are to continue free 
from sin, we require defence for both the 
present and the future. In dangers and temp- 
tations God will come swiftly to our aid. Let 
the ancient prayer, “O God, make speed to 
save me: O Lord, make haste to help me,” 
be ever in our hearts and on our lips, and 
God will not be unmindful of our need. His 
own honour is at stake when we, His children 
are tempted, and He will not be slow to 
protect and vindicate His honour. 


There is still a further phase of the di- 
vine help. He will not only help and defend 


us if we have fallen, but He will presey 
us evermore in the power of His gra 
There is no advantage in being cleansed 
we return to the ways of sin. He will lead’ 
into the paths of perseverance, and the gré| 
of pardon will be an abiding grace. Just’ 
God did not contemplate a soul made 6 
with Him ever falling into mortal sin, neith 
does He contemplate a soul restored to F 
love and-favour now returning to evil. “4 
merciful unto me, O God, be merciful un 
me, for my soul trusteth in thee.” 

God’s preservation of the soul in the wi 
of righteousness is not effected by some ot 
ward influence emanating from Him. It is | 
His power working within us and throu; 
us, that we are so defended. We ask Him 
preserve us evermore by His goodness, a1 
as we are made partakers of the divine n 
ture, His own divine quality of goodness 
so infused into us that, if we respond to it 
we ought, we shall no longer desire anythi1 
sinful. Not only by external succour but | 
purifying our hearts.within, will He pr 
serve us evermore. “Praise ye the Lor 
Praise the Lord, O my soul.” 


“Our Sacrifice of Praise” 


By FREDERICK W. Kates 


He inspires,’ according to the late 
Alfred North Whitehead. If this 
is so, churchmen have good reason for seri- 
ous thought, for nowadays, save in rare 
instances, the Church is a poorly wor- 
shipping Church. This is a matter for real 
concern, for the history of the Church in- 
dicates that the quality, tone and temper of 
its worship is an accurate index to its spir- 
itual temperature. Today in countless 
churches worship is a flat and pedestrian 
activity, unimaginative and mechanical, a 
rather routine affair lacking vibrant reality 
and exalting inspiration, quite devoid of 
joy and passion and zeal. The situation com- 
pels one to ask: has the fire gone out of 
Christian conviction? Does the Church no 
longer believe its own message? Is_ the 
Church half-dead or dying? 
Whatever the answer to these questions, 


el i HE power of God is the worship 


the art of worship must be re-learned 
learned for the first time by today’s ge 
eration of churchmen, else the Christi 
witness will be far from radiant and cot 
pelling in the days ahead. Worship is 
much more than what today’s sad ca: 
catures would lead a man to believe. 
is so much more than “going to churck 
wearily singing a few sentimental hymns 
a weak and faltering voice, patiently kne 
ing (or squatting) while the minister rea 
the prayers, restlessly sitting through a sé 
mon which long or short is apt to be uni 
spired. But what is worship? you ask. 
I 

First of all and obviously, worship is t 
acknowledgement of the supreme wort 
ship of God. That is what the word mea 
—the worth-ship of God; and the man w 
worships God in the quiet beauty of a h 
lowed shrine or in the splendor of a ma 
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ficent cathedral ceremony or in the glory 
f His created world is simply a man 
ho is conscious of and grateful for the 
ipreme value and worth of Eternal God. 
Vorship is just the declaring that of all 
ersons and things in heaven and earth 
od is first and foremost and the supremely 
jost worthwhile. To the religious man wor- 
up is natural and almost automatic, for 
» him God is the heart of his desire, that 
hich is most deserving of service and 
raise. 


To the man who does not worship, God 
patently not important or at all sig- 
ificant. His life, he plainly believes, is 
Wl and complete without God. Such a 
ian has completely forgotten God, and 
| so doing has flagrantly disobeyed the 
urth commandment, the injunction to re- 
ember God by keeping the Sabbath as a 
sly day for the worship of God, by keep- 
g the Sabbath as a day apart and differ- 
it from the other days of each week by 
aking it a day of remembrance of the 
reator-Father God. 

II 

Secondly, worship is, or should be, an 
<perience, and when we worship something 
oes, or should, happen to us and in us. 
hough worship must inevitably express it- 
lf in certain forms and some regularized 
rder, it is not primarily a form; it is, 
ove all, an experience. “At its best and 
uest . . . worship seems to me to be the 
rect, vital, joyous, personal experience and 
ractice of the presence of God,” Rufus 
mes has written. To this world-renowned 
uaker and to each one of us, I pray, our 
orship is just this, the unforgettable, spir- 
ually refreshing, life-invigorating, and joy- 
nparting, sense of being in the very pres- 
ice of God, communing directly with Him, 
id feeling His touch, His hand, as it were, 
1 one’s shoulder. 

That men and women and children, bea- 
n and bruised by life and heavy laden with 
mnfusion and fear and sorrow, may the 
lore readily feel themselves in the near 
resence of God upon entering this Church 
/ surely one motive back of our efforts to 
lake it and keep it a place of quietness and 
eauty where God is honored and revered, 


Here “the Lord is in His holy temple” and 
here, we pray, may He ever come to heal 
and to help and to bless those who search 
for His loving, strong hand midst the dark- 
ness of life. 

Ill 

The acknowledgment of God, the experi- 
ence of being in His presence, and, thirdly, 
adoration of His Being and Name—such is 
worship. 

Dean Willard Sperry of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School defines worship as “the mani- 
festation of reverence in the presence of 
God” and leads us into viewing worship as 
pre-eminently the adoration of God. Arch- 
bishop William Tempie, late of Canterbury, 
has said the “Worship is itself the enjoyment 
of the Presence of God. It is the pouring 
out of our soul to him in sheer adoration of 
his greatness and gratitude for his goodness. 
There should be in it no thought of our- 
selves at all, neither of our sins nor our 
needs. It should be like the joy of going 
home after a long absence, joy which is all 
in the present, with no hopes or expectations 
in it, because the mere pleasure of being 
there is enough to fill the soul.” 


Could we love Him, unless He first loved 
us? If we were slow to love, let us not 
be slow to love in return. He first loved 
us; not even so do we love. He loved the 
unrighteous, but He did away with un- 
righteousness: He loved the unrighteous, 
but not unto unrighteousness did He gather 
them together; He loved the sick, but He 
visited them to make them whole. 

—St. Augustine. 


This is close to the essence of worship, we 
feel, for as we understand it, worship is the 
wonder a man feels before the beauty and 
splendor, the majesty and power, the holi- 
ness and boundless love, of Almighty God. 
Sure it is that the man who does not habitu- 
ally feel wonder in the face of the universe 
will never fall on his knees and send up to 
God a song of praise. Indeed, it seems to 
me, the man who does not brim over with 
wonder in the face of the universe is in- 
capable of worshipping. Worship will be but 
a vain and idle ritual to such a man. In won- 
der all our knowledge begins and in wonder 
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all our knowledge ends. Our first wonder 
springs from ignorance, but our last wonder 
flows from admiration, from adoration. 

“Whenever beauty overwhelms us, when- 
ever wonder silences our chattering hopes 
and worries, we are close to worship.” And 
from awed wonder in the presence of God, 
we move easily to adoration. 

IV 

To the Christian, worship is all these 
things and one thing more: it is a giving to 
God. It is a giving to God of the honor and 
homage properly due His Name and then 
it is a giving of one’s self, with nothing held 
back. It is a giving of one’s life, one’s love, 
one’s all, for no less than this, the Christian 
believes, does God desire or deserve. Giving 
to God, not a seeking to get from God— 
this is the secret of worship to the Christian. 

If you seek to know what worship is to 
the Christian, in the service of The Holy 
Communion you may see and know. Call it 
by whatever name you will, the liturgy of 


the Church is the central act of worship f 
Christian men. Here is Christian worship | 
its highest, at its truest, and at its best. He: 
in this sacrament, this rite, you see reveal 
the heart of Christian life, belief, and dev 
tion, and though it is, no matter. how elabo 
ately or how plainly celebrated, a wo 
drously simple rite, it is marvelously bi, 
ger and greater than we. Its treasure: 
never exhausted, and it fills every man 
deepest religious need. The Lord’s own se 
vice, such it is, and it is a symbol of thi 
total self-offering, of that complete sel 
giving, that is the Christian disciple’s higl 
est privilege to make to God as his pare 
mount act of worship. 

“This our sacrifice of praise and thank: 
giving’—We like to think of The Hol 
Communion in this light. It is our sacrific 
of praise to God, gladly rendered, simply fe 
His being and for His being what He 1 
And then it is our sacrifice of thanksgiy 
ing to God for His doing what He has don 
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| 
d for what He continues to do. It is par- 
ularly an articulation of our gratitude for 
od’s greatest gift, His Son, and for His 
yn’s birth, life, death, and resurrection 
triumph over man’s final foe, the 
ave. To use the theologian’s words, it 
thanksgiving for the Incarnation, the 
tonement, and the Resurrection, for For- 
veness, Redemption, and Salvation. 
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This, the Lord’s own service, is the Chris- 
tian’s sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; 
and, when we join in its celebration, we 
know that here we are doing what Jesus 
Christ Himself commanded us to do, that 
here we are engaging in distinctly Christian 
worship at its highest, and that here God 
comes silently to us if in faith we draw near 
to Him. 


Practica lity In Prayer 


By Sister RAcHAEL, O.S.H. 


== VERYONE who seriously sets about 
™ the work of prayer finds, often very 
—" near the beginning, that he must reckon 
ith many formidable obstacles. Some of 
ese obstacles are total barriers, actually 
itting the soul off from any real prayer. 
thers are hurdles which may either dis- 
urage the soul and slow its progress to a 
awl, or force it to make greater efforts and 
) give it impetus in its ascent towards God. 
Sometimes the mechanics of our prayer 
e are not wisely planned. This may con- 
itute an obstacle to growth in prayer. First, 
hat part of the day do we set apart for 
ayer? Early in the day, when we are fresh 
id have the day ahead of us? Or after it is 
| over and we are tired and maybe de- 
ated? Perhaps getting up ten or fifteen 
inutes early would make it possible for us 
. secure time for prayer in the morning, 
fore we are plunged into the day’s activi- 
as, 2 eps 
If thou still holdest to any thing; thou 
nidest not yet to God. 

—Avrillon. 


A definite time for prayer, approximately 
e same time each day, is a great help. 
labits are powerful things and can be 
irned into strong helpers. The same is true 
' the place we habitually go for prayer, 
id the posture. It is a good idea to have 
yme special place in one’s own room, per- 
aps near a cross or a holy picture. The 
osture should be reverent, but natural and 
ot strained. Many people pray best kneel- 
ig; some find kneeling too long a distract- 
ig strain, and do better to sit. 


Any grave sin, of which we have not re- 
pented, is a total barrier. No spiritual life 
can be lived by a soul until that sin has been — 
faced, acknowledged before God, and for- 


given. 


Sometimes it is helpful to review the cut 
and dried definitions of moral theology. A 
grave, or mortal sin, is one which has three 
characteristics: first, it concerns matter 
which is serious in itself. Anything contrary 
to charity or to purity is grave in itself. 
Murder, striking people in anger, stealing a 
considerable sum, etc., are all grave in them- 
selves. The second characteristic is know- 
ledge of the sinfulness of the act. God does 
not hold us guilty when we break laws of 
which we are ignorant. It is possible to be 
guiltily ignorant, of course, when we fail 
to listen to or’ heed what we are told, and 
close our eyes to the truth. But we are not 
blamed for anything we do in good faith, 
believing it to be innocent. Third, there is 
complete consent to the sinful act. If we 
knew at the time it was wrong and did it 
anyway, it was a sin. If it was a serious 
thing in itself, it was a mortal sin. 

When we commit sins of this kind we 
turn away from God. It is obvious that until 
we turn back to him by repentance we can- 
not grow in friendship with Him. 

Repentance means, not just wishing you 
had not, but being sorry enough to quit. 
True contrition is a gift of God. It means a 
loving sorrow for our sins, because by 
them we have hurt the best friend we have. 

In order to achieve penitence we need to 
pray for it, and to ask God to show us our- 
selves. We should thank Him when He 
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takes us at our word, and gives us that most 
humbling experience of knowing ourselves to 
be sinners in His holy eyes. Make an act of 
penitence: “O my God, I am very sorry 
that I have offended thee who art so good 
to me. Forgive me, and by Thy help I will 
not sin again.” . 

In the act of penitence we must say, and 
mean from the bottom of our hearts, that we 
are through with sin. It isa snare, sometimes, 
and a temptation to substitute “I will try” 
for “T will not sin again.” We may mean 
“Tl give it a little effort, but I know I'll be 
back at the old stand before long.” Notice, 
however, that we do not say—cannot say— 
“T shall not sin again.” We do indeed know 
our weakness too well to make any such 
statement. But we say, “I wll not,” and we 
mean that now, at this moment, which is all 
we are responsible for. “I am absolutely re- 
solved that nothing will make me sin again.” 
And we try to stick to that, moment by 
moment. Then there are our venial sins and 
our sinful habits, which slow up our pro- 
gress in prayer. Habits of selfishness, self- 
indulgence, uncharity—eg., gossip and 
worldliness, are all obstacles to growth in 
prayer, and a big part of our effort must be 
directed towards rooting them out, with 
God’s help. When we are working at that, 
we are in what is called the Climate or Way 
of Purgation. However we may progress 
in hohness, never in this life do we out- 
grow the need of this purification. 

Our most serious battle will have to be 
waged against the worst sin of them all— 
pride—that substitution of self for God, and 


that pushing of self-will against obedien 
and submission. | 


It is a terrible mistake to suppose that 4 
can cleanse ourselves. In the last analysi 
when we have come face to face with f] 
awful fact of our sinfulness, we realize the 
left to ourselves, that is all that can be & 
pected of us. j 

And then it is that we really understar 
what our Lord meant when He said “I al 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners 1 
repentance.” He came for us. It is our nee 
and emptiness that drew Him. It is the on 
toine we can always plead before Hime 

“See how I need you.’ 


God’s forgiveness is just as wonderful ¢ 
all the other things about God. It is give 
with overwhelming generosity and love. W 
ought not, once we have been forgiven, to h 
sad and worried and melancholy about ot 
past sins. We ought instead to rejoice the 
He has been so good to us. 


There are some temptations especially d 
rected against our prayer. One big step te 
wards conquering a temptation is take 
when we recognize what we are dealin 
with. 

First, there are three kinds of temptation 
against faith, two particular and one gen 
eral. 

Particular temptations against the fait 
center upon some definite part of Christia 
teaching. When we are tempted in this wa 
we have specific doubts which we could si 
down and outline on paper. 


These doubts may be genuine intellectue 
difficulties. If they are genuine they wi 
have certain marks: first, they will give u 
pain. We shall feel a sense of sorrow tha 
something we love is in jeopardy. We shal 
not enjoy speaking of them, and shall do s 
only gravely and with persons whom w 
think can help us. We shall make every effor 
to find out, by reading and study, the tru 
answer to our difficulties. 

In those cases there is only one procedure 
pray for light and truth, and use your mind: 
as honestly as you can. God is true, anc 
those who earnestly seek Him will find Him 
We must follow the truth, no matter wher 
it leads us. 
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ome particular temptations, however, are 
e. These are far more dangerous than 

first kind, because we are not really 
cerned about truth at all. We think we 
_and the self-delusion and hypocrisy that 
swith false intellectual temptations make 
m doubly dangerous. 


The marks of this kind of temptation are: 
do not argue fairly or really listen when 
ers attempt to help us; when our diffi- 
ty is met by one person, we try it out on 
ther, and go round and round to different 
risers; we are not pained by the process 
| do not shrink from discussing it. 

What is happening is this: some part of 
faith is inconvenient, for instance the 
urch’s stand about marriage, and we wish 
escape its obligations. So we pretend we 
re lost our faith. 

[he danger is that, although the purpose 
these temptations is to make us disobey 
d’s law in some respect, we may end up by 
lly losing the faith. The only cure is to 
ognize what is going on, and turn to God 
obedience and trust. 

General temptations against faith can- 
t be written down in outline. Instead of 
inite problems or difficulties, we have 
general feeling that God is not real, 
aven is not possible, and spiritual things 
> illusions. We are bored at prayer, lose 
r sense of God’s presence, and are tempted 
give up the practice of our religion be- 
ise we are afraid we may be insincere. We 
y away from Holy Communion because 
- do not feel like going, or feel worthy, 
feel devout. 

This is a direct attack upon faith and 
ist be resisted as such. God gives us, 
ym time to time, these chances to prove 
r love for Him. We must go on with 
ayer, go on with Holy Communion—when 
e do we need it more? His own very Body 
His life and strength and faith and love 
yen to us! These are not times for us to 
d to our spiritual duties, but we must 
and fast and not budge from a single po- 
ion. 

Temptations against the faith are part of 
ose dry desert experiences which are part 
our spiritual warfare. All our life is full 


of ups and downs, and the great deserts are 
just intensifications of the common experi- 
ence of not feeling up to par. 

A good long stretch of such aridity is the 
lot of some souls. St. Teresa suffered from it 
for seventeen years. They are times of real 
suffering and opportunities for hidden hero- 
ism. Rightly used, they detach us from de- 
pendence on pleasure and on emotion, and 
give us that solid interior strength which is 
based on real love of God and His will, apart 
from His immediate benefits to us. 

Lastly, there is a puzzling obstacle that 
looks like this: after we have spent some 
time, years perhaps, every day in meditation, 
using the time in reading the Bible, applying 
what we read to ourselves, saying prayers 
perhaps from a book, and ending with a 
resolution, we begin to peter out. Nothing 
new suggests itself; we find our thoughts 
wandering constantly, and we cannot seem 
to make the prayer real. 

This may be a sign that we need to change 
our method of approach. God may be calling 
us to a more direct kind of converse with 
Him. ? 

Mental prayer can be thought of as hay- 
ing three basic divisions: meditation, affect- 
ive prayer and contemplation. 

In meditation we use our minds, in reading 
over some passage of the Bible, a hymn, or 
some spiritual book, to think out what God 
wants to say to us, personally, through the 
passage we are considering. Then we use our 
wills to try to bring our lives more in con- 
formity with His will for us, and lastly our 
affections as the subject considered may sug- 
gest. At the end we make a resolution about 
some concrete point—something we can do 
that day to carry out the prayer in our life. 

Prayer of this sort tends, as it is prac- 
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tised, to become simpler. Fewer ideas come 
to us, and we are content to spend more time 
in acts of the will and affections. 

An “act” of prayer is different from a 
petition. For instance, we pray for faith: “O 
God, help me to believe. Give me faith.” An 
act of faith is a real exercise of believing : “O 
my God, I believe in Thee.” So with hope 
and joy and love and trust. 

Affective prayer is a prayer of acts. These 
may be acts of penitence, faith, hope; or 
they may be acts of love and joy and self- 
oblation. 

So, sometimes when meditation dries up, 
it is the prayer of acts to which we must push 
on. “Sometimes it is self-surrender that 
we need rather than self-exertion.” 

Contemplation is a name sometimes given 


to a kind of prayer in which both the mi 
and the affections are very much stilled, a 
God comes in and lays hold of the soul’ 
power and in great stillness. The soul | 
sponds to Him as He gives the grace. __ 

Contemplation is something which ma 
spiritual writers think is the normal goal: 
every Christian soul. It is the peak a 
height of prayer—the very highest. ele 
tion. It-takes climbing to get there. 7 
great mystics bear testimony to the ineffal 
wonder and happiness God gives His cr 
tures in this prayer of intimate union in le 
with Him. 

The great teacher of prayer is our Le 
Himself. He it is who teaches us to pr: 
and Himself prays with us, if only we w 
ask Him with all our hearts. 
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By Hans Memling 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museuri of Art) 
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ISHOP John Henry Hobart (1775- 
3 1830) was one of the great builders 
“of the American Episcopal Church. 
yn the same year that the Revolution 
uted, he grew up at a time when his 
1urch was discredited for its previous close 
ik with the British Crown, bereft of en- 
wiments, and hindered in growth by lack 
clergy. Despite the fact that bishops were 
tained, the Episcopal Church had a hard 
‘uggle to regain even a part of the lost 
ound. This depressing condition lasted 
to the second quarter of the last century. 
ne first sign of real change came with the 
nsecration of two vigorous men to the 
iscopate in 1811: Alexander V. Griswold 
d John Henry Hobart. The latter at 36 
ars of age became the Assistant Bishop 
New York and at once started to build 
» the Church in a diocese almost the size 
England. 

Although by nature a scholarly and re- 
ing person Hobart was forced by his 
sition into a place of leadership which he 
complished by driving himself to a state 
nervous and physical exhaustion. Bishop 
obart was a stout believer in the Catholic 
d Apostolic character of the Church he 
rved and at a time when denominational 
fferences were being minimized he stood 
Idly for the faith of the Book of Common 
‘ayer. He advanced the cause by the publi- 
tion of tracts and books, and his method 
well as the “high” tone of the theology 
d its influence upon the Oxford Move- 
ent which was launched three years after 
s death. 

Not only did he carry on an evangelistic 
ogram through writings but he traveled 
rough his enormous diocese preaching to 
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huge congregations, confirming, ordaining, 
and consecrating churches. In one year he 
traveled more than four thousand miles by 
stage coach, horse ‘back, canal boats and 
even by walking. His unsparing efforts on 
behalf of the Church cost him the loss of 
health and finally his death at the age of 
fifty-five. 


Bishop Hobart had a winning personality 
which brought him many friends and even 
some who had hated him came under the 
powerful influence which was restoring the 
Church. In his private and official corre- 
spondence which has been preserved to the 
number of some five thousand letters and 
documents, it is possible to see the great 
love that many had for him. In spite of all 
of this, he hated public life and loved the 
quiet retreat at his farm “Short Hills” which 
lay fifteen miles from New York City. Here 
he could go at times and devote himself to 
horticulture which he loved. He bought and 
had friends send him plants and trees from 
all over this country. When on episcopal 
visitations he carried seeds in his pockets to 
give to the clergy if they showed interest in 
gardening. 

One touching story is told of his visit to 
a country church. The priest was interested 
in horticulture and showed his bishop what 
he had been able to do with his limited 
means. After he had finished showing his 
modest accomplishments on the grounds 
about the rectory, he declared with enthu- 
siasm: “Oh, Bishop, if I could but afford to 
lay out twenty dollars a year on its improve- 
ment, I should make it a perfect para- 
dise!”’ “Why, my good friend,” the bishop 
answered, “you shall have it a paradise, the 
money is yours.” With limited means and 
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seven children to care for Bishop Hobart 
supplied the funds himself. 


Anger 
It is impossible for one out of temper to 
accomplish his purpose, and persuade any, 
wherefore we must abstain from anger, 
avoiding not only wrath, but also loud 
speaking, for that is the fuel of passion. 


A keen passion is anger, keen to steal 
our souls; therefore we must guard against 
its entrance. It were strange we should be 
able to tame wild beasts and yet neglect our 
own savage minds. Wrath is a fierce fire, it 
harms the body, it destroys the soul, it 
makes a man ugly, for nothing is more dis- 
pleasing than an angry countenance. Anger 
is a kind of drunkenness, and has worked 
tragedies not to be remedied in a short time. 
Let us then be careful not to be loud in 
speech; we shall find this the best path to 
sobriety of conduct. St. Paul would take 
away clamour as well as anger when he 
says: ‘Let all anger and clamour be put away 
from you.’ Let us obey this great teacher, 
and whenever a friend grieves thee, or one of 
thine own family exasperates thee, think of 
the sins thou hast committed against God 
(‘Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven,’ He 
said), and thy passion will quickly skulk 
away. Consider if there has been a time when 
thou wert being carried away into ferocity, 
and thou didst control thyself, and another 
time when thou hast been dragged along 
by passion. Compare the two seasons, and 
thou shalt gain improvement, for when 
didst thou praise thyself? When thou wast 
worsted, or when thou hadst the mastery ? 
Do we not in the first case vehemently blame 
ourselves and feel ashamed even if none re- 
proves us? And do not many feelings of 
true repentance come over us, both for what 
we have said and done; but when we gain 
the mastery, then are we not proud, and 
exult as conquerors. Victory in the case of 
anger is not the requiting evil with the like 
(that is utter defeat) but the bearing meekly 
to be ill-treated and ill-spoken of. To get 
the better is not to inflict, but to suffer evil. 
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Therefore when angry do not say ‘I will c 
tainly retaliate’, or ‘Certainly I will 
avenged.’ Look straight to God, He vw 
praise thee, and the man who is approved 
Him must not seek honour from mortals. 

Think when thou art angry that it is G 
Himself Who bids thee be silent, and th 
thou wilt bear all things meekly, and say 
the aggressor: ‘How can I be angry w 
thee? There is another that restrains be 
my hand-and my tongue.’ 

“This saying will be a suggestion of sou 
wisdom, both to thyself and to him. 

Considering, then, all these things, a 
calling to mind our own transgressions, a 
the common nature of man, let us be cai 
ful at all times to speak gently, that bei 
humble in heart we may find rest for o 
souls, both that which now is and that whi 
is to come, which may we all attain, by t 
grace and loving-kindness of our bless 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

—St. John Chrysosto 


Notes 
Father Superior attended the annual chez 
ter of ‘the Order of St. Helena which w 
held at Versailles, Kentucky. 


Father Packard conducted a retreat i 
associates of the Order of St. Helena 
Versailles, Kentucky and then gave the lo 
retreat for the community. ; 


Father Hawkins took services a 
preached one Sunday at Trinity Churc 
Saugerties, New York; conducted a retré 
for associates of the Community of 
Mary at Peekskill, New York. 

Father Parker sailed for England, A 
gust 19 on the S. S. Mauretania; preach 
at St. Chad’s Church, Devonport, Augt 
27, and St. Nicholas’ Church, Boston, Se 


tember 3. 

Brother Herbert conducted the Pt 
Seminarists’ Retreat at Holy Cross Mon 
tery; returned to resume his studies at T 
General Theological Seminary. 

Father Gunn conducted a retreat for t 
Community of St. Mary at Peekskill, N« 
York; supplied as chaplain at the House 
the Redeemer, New York City; conduct 
a conference for laymen of the Diocese 
Central New York at Manlius. 
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THe Knicut, DEATH AND THE DEVIL 


By Albrecht Direr 
German Woodcut, Sixteenth Century 
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Father Taylor served as chaplain to a 
youth conference of the First Province. 


Intercessions 
Please join us in praying for:— 

Father Superior preaching at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Sunbury, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 21-24; addressing the clergy confer- 
ence of the Diocese of New York, West 
Point, October 10-11. 

Father Kroll conducting a mission at 
Epiphany Church, Providence, _ Rhode 
Island, October 1-8. 

Father Harrison conducting a mission at 
Trinity Church, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
October 1-8. 

Father Hawkins beginning a series of 
conferences in Utica, New York, Octo- 
ber, 3. 

Father Gunn conducting the annual priests’ 
retreat at Holy Cross Monastery, Septem- 
ber 12-15; preaching a mission at All Saints’ 
Chapel, Hudson, New, York, September 24- 
October 1. 

Father Taylor attending the Church School 
Institute, Hartford, Connecticut, Septem- 
ber 9-10; Assisting Father Kroll with the 
mission at Epiphany Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, October 1-8. 

Father Stevens conducting the Seminar- 
ists’ Retreat at Holy Cross Monastery, Sep- 
tember 19-22; preaching a mission at As- 
cension Church, Wakefield, Rhode Island, 
October 1-8. 
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The 13th Copy 


If your subscription expired with the 
last issue and you have not renewed it 
—this copy reaches you with our best 
wishes and the hope that you will send 
in the renewal TODAY. 


Father Terry supplying at St. Andre 
Church, Yardley, Pennsylvania, Septen 
10. 


That which constitutes the difference 
tween the Christian narrow way and 
universal human narrow way is the f 
will. Christ was not one who aspired to t 
poral goods but had to be satisfied with 7 
erty. No, He chose poverty. He was 
one who craved human honor and reputa 
but-had to be satisfied with living in in 
nificance or perhaps being misjudged 
slandered. No, He chose abasement. T 
in the strictest sense, is the narrow w 
although this road can certainly be nar 
enough and you can also strive to go ¢ 
Christian along the narrow way of hut 
suffering. If you go as a Christian, it | 
leads to heaven where He entered, He, 
ascended one. 

—Soren Kierkega 


Contributors 


The Reverend Frederick Ward Kate: 
rector of Saint Stephen’s Church, Pi 
field, Massachusetts. ; 

The Reverend H. Boone Porter, Jr., 
tutor at The General Theological Semin: 
New York City. 

Sister Rachael is a member of the O1 
of Saint Helena and sister-in-charge of 
convent at Versailles, Kentucky. 
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n Ordo of Worship and Intercession Sept. - Oct. 1950 


St Cyprian BM Double R gl col 2) St Ninian—for persecuted Christians 


15th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for the 
anxious, discouraged and afraid 


Monday G Mass of Trinity xv col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the faith- 
ful departed 


St Theodore of Tarsus B Double W gl—for the Seminarists Associate 


Ember Wednesday V Mass a) of Ember Day col 2) Vigil of St. Matthew 3) of St Mary LG Vigil or b) 
fof Vigil col 2) Ember Day 3) of St. Mary LG Ember Day—for the increase of the ministry 


St Matthew Ap Ev Double II cl R gl cr pref of Apostles—for all ordinands 
Ember Friday V col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for Saint Andrew’s School 
_ Ember Saturday V col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the prophetic witness of the clergy 


16th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib cr pref of Trinity—for the sor- 
rowing 


Monday G Mass of Trinity xvi col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the Con- 
fraternity of the Love of God 


St Isaac Jogues and his Companions Martyrs in America Double R gl—for the Order of Saint Helena 
SS Cosmas and Damian MM Double R gl—for the Servants of Christ the King 

St Wenceslaus M Double R gl—for all in temporal authority 

St Michael and All Angels Double I Cl W gl cr—for Saint Michael’s Monastery, Tennessee 

St Jerome PCD Double W gl cr—for the Holy Cross Press 


tober 1 17th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St Remigius BC 3) of the Saints cr pref of 
Trinity—for Christian Reunion 


Holy Guardian Angels Gr Double W gl cr—for unprotected children 


Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xvii col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for the 
Oblates of Mount Calvary 


St Francis of Assisi C Gr Double W gl—for the Franciscans 
Thursday G Mass of Trinity xvii col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Priests Associate 
St Bruno C Double W gl col 2) St Faith VM—for Mount Calvary Monastery 


Of St Mary Simple W ¢] col 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop pref BVM (Veneration) 
—for the peace of the world 


18th aries after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St Brigit of Sweden QW cr pref of Trinity—for the 
tempte 


! SS Denys B Rusticus and Eleutherius MM Double R gl—for the increase of the contemplative life 
| Tuesday G Mass of Trinity xviii col 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib—for the Liberian Mission 
Wednesday G Mass as cn October 10—for the Confraternity of the Christian Life 

Thursday G Mass as on October 10—for those in the armed services 

» St Edward KC Double W BL for social and economic justice 

| Of St Mary Simple W Mass as on October 7—for all shrines of our Lady 


» 19th Sunday after Trinity Semidouble G gl col 2) St. Teresa V cr pref of Trinity—for missions to be 
preached this year 


) Monday G Mass of Trinity xix col 2) of the Saints 3) for the faithful departed 4) ad lib—for Christian 
family life 
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From the Business Manager 


We Think It Is Fine... 


A priest in Japan, writing to thank us 
for a small package of books: “As I said 
in my previous letter, there is absolutely 
no means to get any English literature in 
my country under the present situation. 
That is reason why I was so glad this 
time. With your consent I would like to 
name these books ‘Holy Cross Library’. 
What do you think to that?” 


Anxious To Learn... 
Eager Mot each me. 


From a Japanese bishop: 


“T should like to express my heartfelt 
thanks to you for your most kindly send- 
ing me a gift parcel that contained very 
helpful and instructive books and pamph- 
lets all of which are very helpful not only 
for me but also for my priests who are 
anxious to learn the Catholic Faith and 
are eager to teach the same to their Chris- 
tians.”’ 


From another bishop: ““To my great 
amazement and joy, your gift box con- 
taining many valuable books and pamph- 
lets reached me here today, and I thank 
you for them truly. They will be a great 
help not only for me but also for my 
clergy.” 


Wish we had space to quote from the 
other equally valued letters from our 
brothers in Japan. It is just this sort of 
thing that makes us realise anew what a 
joy and privilege it is to share in the work 
of the Church around the world. 


Note: This is definitely not an appeal, 
but if you would care to send a parcel of 
books to Japan, or elsewhere, don’t hesi- 
tate a moment. We will be glad to handle 
your order—large or small. 


To Good To Keep ores 


We have just placed an order for the 
Nineteenth Printing of Fr. Hughson’s 
ANGLICAN CHURCH & HENRY 
VIII, and it reminds us that one day 
we received a copy in an envelope (no 
return address or name), and written 
across the face of the Tract, in red ink, 
was the potent, if somewhat inelegant 
word, “PHOOEY !” 


Is lt Possible ? 


At the close of World War I we threw 
out some copies of “A Litany in Time of 
War”. At the close of World War II we 
didn’t throw them out, but packed them 
in the basement. Feeling rather sad, we 
unearthed them the other day. Only three 
or four hundred on hand. You may have 
them for 4c a copy. Won’t you join us 
in a little prayer that a reprint will not be 
necessary ? 


Should Be Better . es 


We all have “one of those days” every 
now and again. Next time one comes 
your way, stop and think how you are 
being upheld by the prayers of your 
friends. Some are known to you, of 
course, but others are your friends in the 
bond of prayer. I am remembered daily 
by: two bishops, a score of priests, sey- 
eral monks and nuns, at least five little 
children, and doubtless many others, 
known and unknown. Not to forget, of 
course, the prayers of our Lady and the | 
Saints. Isn’t it a wonderful thought? 
Almost wrote, “should feel better”, but 
let’s leave it, “should be better”—hbecause | 
we certainly should. 


Cordially yours, 
FATHER DRAKE. 
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